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♦This report is an expanded „ •'d edited version of a presentation made to the Meetings 
of the American Ssciolog lea l Association, Boston, Massachusetts, August, 1968. While 
it s stlil in drift form, ve are using it as a conceptual base from vhich to plan 
the project on Conflict Intervention In Secondary Schoolr." 
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Abstract : 

A paper which expresses the hope that, through 
the resolution of conflict, the quality of both in- 
terracial and intergenerat iona l relations and of 
education itself can be improved* Talks, with the 
aid of quotations from teachers, students, and ad- 
ministrators, about some of the; important issues 
which work tovaid the development of intergreup 
tension*: peer support (or lack of it), relations 
between black and white peer groups, educators* 
styles, professional roles and community relations* 
Solutions are suggested in such resolution tech- 
niques as staff and faculty training in race re- 
lations, negotiations training on both student and 
administrative levels* acceptance of role rer p- 
rocity* curriculum change and community control, 
as veil as such radical changes as restructuring 
ani consultant interventions in crises* 
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I. I nt rodui t Ion -o the Topic 

The issues we are concerned with are highlighted by the incidence of serious 
interrariul and ir.tergeuerat tonal conflict in urban and semf-urban hivh schools 
across the nation. In an increasing number of cnnmunit ies white students ana 
black students, black students and white educators, or just plain students and 
educators have engaged in disruptive, sometimes violent, and often nonresr lved 
forms of social conflict. The Lemberg Center for the Study of Violence reports 
that in the first tour month* 1968, "44% of all recorded (civil) disorders 
involved schools .... (and) there has been a three-fold increase over the entire 
year i9b?' tven where violent outbursts have rot occurred, serious alienation 
f rou learning and mutual distrust in one another have characterized Interracial 
and intergt^er at ional contact and interaction <n a nurobet of schools. Often the 
roots of thes? explosive tensions aie within the school itself; at other times 
they are responsive to, or promoted by, factors in the local and national community. 
Whatever the specific form or cause in each case, the number and severity of such 
explosions is fait publicizing a national educational crisis. 

One of the most distressing products of these situations is the perspective 
that nothing of any cdjcative valuti can be accomplished. The resulting administra- 
tive postures of instituting repressive school or police controls, of expelling 
students, of surrendering a school to chaos, cr of wholesale teacher resignations 
ate essentially disastrous examples of our inability to resolve conflicts produc- 
tively. Often schools are patched up enough to delay or drive underground the ex- 
pression of real concerns and the exploration of important issues; a strategy 
guaranteed to create other explosions later. A useful perspective for educators 

*7hese data do not include a breakdown between secondary school and college level 
targets. See: Riot Data Review , Branded University, Lemlerg Center for the 
Study of Violence, August, 1968. 
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could be an indication that these situations are mt entirely hopeless, and that 
some educationally fruitful means of preventing, managing, rebuilding frum, or 
responding to such crises may indeed exist. 

We believe that there may be some positive alternatives to explore: one might 
derive and possibly test new educational policies that nay more fruitfully antici- 
pate and respond to the issues and processes underlying such crises. Our concern 
for change and new procedures stems from, but is by no means limited to, the 
critical episodes of school disruption and even violence. Disruption represents 
an undeniable crisis, but it is a crisis that is deflrtd in terms of the breakdown 
of administrative control and normal procedures. For many youngsters experiencing 
irrelevance, obselesence, failure and even brutality in their school encounters, 
crisis and disrvipticn is a continuing parr, of their educational Ufa. Thus, a 
comprehensive view and treatment of school "crises" and conflicts will necessitate 
new policies that respond to the variety of student, teacher, adtnini s t ra tor and 
community crises. Although It is a Lruisn that school life and community life are 
interdependent, then ray be some policy alternatives for local schools tli.it do 
;i i dtpenu for success upon wholesale change in the political, social and economic 
character of the American society. It is our Intention in this report to examine 
the character of such contemporary conflict, to consider the relevance of social 
scientific knowledge for understanding the Issues, and to pose for consideration 
sere reasonable alternatives to present school policy. 

U. I ntcrracial and Inter generational Relations In School s 

This section consists of an interpretive review of recent c ocial scientific 
inquiry into secondary education. Our purpose is to discover, to organize and per- 
haps to reorganize the studies most relevant to an understanding of the contemporary 
p v :.iorcna of violence, strikes, boycotts, etc. in secondary schools. We have 
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grouped tho.se scientific efforts into several streams of thought relevant to: ado* 
lescenl school patterns and values; interracial relations among students; educators’ 
values and styles; professional roles and organizations; and intergroup conflict 
processes. 

In general, the several streams of relevant literature can be divided according 
to their focus upon two major contexts within which issue'; are being raised. One 
context includes the conflicts that appear to be between racial groups of students. 
These conflicts seen to develop from community tensions and structures, from students’ 
ignorance of each other, ns veil as from racial fears arui hostilities. They may be 
catalyzed in the high school because such institut ions sometimes provide youngsters 
of different races and community sub-groups with their first sustain.'d, perhaps 
competitive, contact. 

A second major context for conflict lies in tlu relations between students and 
teafTiers, or between students and admini strators . Sometimes this, too, appears to 
be a racial event, in many racially mixed schools there is a higher pe recr l age of 
Negro students than ..egro teachers. Often what really occurs is that Negro young- 
sters are trying to deal with teachers and ad r.i ni s l raters who Just happen to he 
white. The major is&je ray or n.iy not be interracial. It may as well bo an inter- 
generation] episode wherein youngsters cnnftonl l lie maintenance, direction and/'or 
degree of adult control, and the lev quality, obsolescence or pain of their high 
school experience. In mixed schools, where whites art In the majority or in a sub- 
stantial minority, we sometime** have found black and white students uniting in 
actions directed against stfool officials. 

Adolescent School Patterns and Values 

Most investigations of youth and adolescents In school hove treated youngsters 
as more or less passive psychological entities dctcmlred by the receipt of cultural 
influences and family and prer pressures. In addition, r<’st studies have concentrated 



